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TRANSVAAL AND HER 
STAMPS. 


By S. P. LEV. 


] N the year of grace, 1883, a gen- 
eral exodus of the Cape Col- 
ony Boers occurred, on account of 
their dissatisfaction at the liberal 
policy of the British Colonial gov- 
ernment towards the South African 
natives. This exodus was renewed 
in 1836, and became known as the 
“Great Trek.” Thus by 1837 a 
great many of the Boers had 
crossed the Vaal river, and reached 
the Trans-Vaal country, or the 
land beyond the Waal, which was 
at that time under the despotic 
sceptre of Moselekatze, a refugee 
Zulu chief. Soon after their advent 
in the land of Moselekatze, a num- 
ber of emigrant bands. journeying 
to join the main body were at- 
tacked and massacred by the order 
of the fierce chief. Under the lead- 
ership of Maritz and Potgieter, the 
Boers avenged the death of their 
friends, by utterly defeating the 
army of the Zulu, and soon driving 
him out of the country beyond the 
Limpopo, where he founded the 
state known at present as Matchele. 
and leaving the Trekkers in pos- 
session of the whole region be- 
tween the Vaal and Limpopo. 
After several defeats by the say- 
age chief Dingaan, which would 
have vanquished most people, but 
which only made them more des- 
perate and more resolved to retain 
the land they wrested from Mosele- 
katze, the Boers at last managed to 
utterly defeat Dingaan, who was 


soon murdered by one of his rival 
chiefs who was iriendly to the 
whites. 

Till 1858 confusion and disorder 
reigned supreme, and the Trekkers 
were no nearer independence than 
formerly. But in this year they 
formally established the “Dutch 
African Republic,” with Marthinus 
Wessels Pretorius as first Presi- 
dent. In 1858 the name of the re- 
public was changed to the “South 
African Repubtic.” 

Irom the very birth of the re- 
public can be traced the cause 
which in 1881 and again in 1899 
led to war with England. The 
Boers could not look with the eye 
of equality upon the poor black na- 
tive, or the white British settler. It 
was this feeling that prompted the 
attack upon Livingstone and the 
plunder of his house by a com- 
mand of the government in the fif- 
tics. It was this again that led to 
the passage of the unjust “Appren- 
tice Law,” which was the estallish- 
ment of a disguised system of slay- 
ery; and further led to the Funda- 
mental Law, which declared that 
the “people will admit of no equal- 
ity of persons of colour with the 
white inhabitants either in state or 
church.” 

In 1867 diamonds in great pro- 
fusion were discovered and a nat- 
ural influx of foreigners was the re- 
sult, 

After a lot of trouble with Eng- 
land and Portugal, President Pre- 
torius was forced to resign, and in 
1871 he was succeeded by Burgers. 


Till 1877 but little happened out- 
side of the war with the Bapedi, 
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which resulted in the proclamation 
of the annexation of Transvaal by 
Great Britain (April 12, 1877}. But 
in 1880 the Boers revolted, and 
after defeating the few British 
troops in three or four contests, se- 
cured the restoration of their free- 
dom, but remained nominally un- 
der the “suzerainty” of the Queen. 
In 1883 S. J. Paul Kruger was 
elected President, and is still oecu- 
pying that position. With his ac- 
eesion, and his stubborn and fool- 
hardy feeling of contempt for the 
British, the trouble again began 
brewing, till it finally resulted in 
the present war. 

Geographically, Transvaal occu- 
pies an area of 114,326 square 
miles, and is located directly north 
of Orange Free State and Natal. 
Tt is almost a square territory and 
is 50 miles from Deltagoa Bay at its 
nearest point to the coast. Its pop- 
ulation is about 750,000, of whom 
only 45,000 are Boers, the majority 
of the others being natives, and 
about 25,000 British. The lteading 
towns are Pretoria, the capital, 
Potchefstroom, the largest town, 
Barberton and Johannesburg. 


The Government consists of a 
president, elected for a term of five 
years by the members of the volks- 
raad or parliament, assisted by a 
few of the higher officials, and the 
forty-four members of the volks- 
raad who are elected by the people 

_to serve a term of four years. The 
Transvaal fronticr is. connected 
with Delagoa Bay by a railroad 
completed in 1887. 

And now for the stamps of this 
interesting country. Not till 1870 
did the republic issue any stamps 
for postal use. In that year it had 
a series of three stamps of the fol- 
lowing values prepared for it by a 
Mecklenburg house: 1 p. red, 6 p. 
blue, and 1 sh. green, but these 
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were never put into use. as the 
same year a local printing of them 
was made, but the stamps were im- 
perforate, instead of rouletted as 
the other impression was. 

The same year again the stamps 
were reissued with change of col- 
ors, and rouletted. 

A new issue of a slightly differ- 
ent design made its appearance in 
1871-75, in various shades, peris, 
and with the addition of the 8 p. 
value. 

When in 1877 the British an- 
nexed Transvaal the stamps all un- 
derwent a surcharge of V. R. 
TRANSVAAL in black, and in 
some cases in red. In 1878 and 
again in 1879 the type of the sur- 
charge underwent a slight change 
—for the worse. In 1878 the [rit- 
ish issued a new set of stamps for 
the Transvaal with the head of the 
Queen occupying the place of 
honor, and consisting of the fol- 
lowing values: 

1 p. red brown, 3 p. claret, 4 p. 
olive green, 6 p. slate, 1 sh. green, 
2 sh. blue, and the 3 p. vermilion 
being added in 1881. Seven differ- 
ent surcharges of the 1 penny value 
followed each other in quick suc- 
cession, till in 1883 the republic 
again assumed control, and the old 
stamps were replaced in use. 

A new design appeared in 1885, 
and was used on a handsome set of 
seven varieties, } p. to 1 sh. This 
nevertheless did not put a stop to 
the surcharge business, for, for the 
next nine years it went merrily 
along, ali issues on hand being 
utilized in this manner. 

In 1894 another design made its 
appearance, but was again the sub- 
ject of varieties, the early stamps. 
containing two shafts to the wagon 
within the coat of arms and the 
later but one. The 1895 issue saw 
the, advent of two new values, the 5 
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sh. and the 10 sh. Two more sur- 
charges followed, and then came a 
Lp.and a6 p. of new designs. The 
1 p. was without doubt the preiti- 
est stamps Transvaal ever issued. 
It was intended to commemorate 
the golden jubilee of their settle- 
ment, 

In 1896 a new issue made its ap- 
pearance, resplendent in vicolors, 
and of a very attractive appearance. 
It consisted of: 


§ p. green, 

1 p. red and green, 

2p. brown and green, 

24 p. ultramarine and green, 
8 p. red violet and green, 

4 p. olive and green, 

6 p. lilac and green, 

1 sh. lustre and green, 

2 sh. 6 p. heliotrope and green. 


Seven varieties of revenues used 
for postage during 1882-84, 2 en- 
velopes issucd in 1872-73 of the 6 
p. values, one registration envelope 
and four wrappers appearing in 
1899, close the list of Transvaal’s 
Postal Emissions. 

In all Transvaal has credited to 
it about 170 distinct varieties be- 
sides about as many more minor 
and insignificant ones. 

That the Transvaal page of your 
album is a good thing to have well 
filled has aiready been proven, but 
by the time the British Lion is 
done with his roaring and begins 
biting, to have a complete collec- 
tion of Transvaal stamps will be a 
much better thing yet. 


There have been discovered in 
Washington the one and three-cent 
stamps of 1882, printed on double 
paper, having eight small holes ar- 
ranged in a circle, punched ont of 
the upper paper, which is very thin 
and backed by a thick paper. 
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THE BEGINNER, 


i is the beginner that we should 

endeavor to interest and 
please. The boy or girl, man ar 
woman, who has just started out in 
the field of collecting, with a great 
deal of anticipation toward the 
pleasures to be derived from its 
pursuit and a great deal of ignor- 
ance as to how to build up their 
collection. 

The boy or girl generally finds 
an ad. of some dealer in their 
youthful papers, in which they be- 
come interested and either send for 
a packet of stamps or a selection on 
approval, which becomes the foun- 
dation of their future collections: 
while the older “beginner” is at- 
tracted by the collection of some 
friend or some handsome issue of 
stainps of their country and is thus 
brought into the ever increasing 
fold of the followers of philately. 

Some beginners start with a 
blank book and pasters, which they 
cut to a suitable size, which suffices 
for their immediate wants, while 
others invest in a cheap album and 
a quantity of hinges. After having 
obtained these there comes the 
question of stamps. In many cases 
numbers of cheap packets are 
bought and then when the collec- 
tion has, in this manner, reached 
some degree of prosperity and ad- 
vancement they purchase a new 
album and after transferring the 
stamps from the old album to the 
new, they resort to the selections 
sent out on approval to fill up the 
numerous remaining blank spaces. 

Now, it is very natural for the 
beginner to select from these ap- 
proval lots, only the cheaper 
stamps, for at first he is either not 
inclined or not able to spend any 
great amount of money toward the 
completion of his collection. 
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By buying these cheaper stamps 
a great many countries can be 
nearly completed for a few cents on 
each stamp. Take Italy, for in- 
stance, after the issues of 1854, the 
postage stamps of this country are 
very cheap, about 92 stamps out of 
109, which includes everything— 
newspaper stamps, unpaid ietter 
stamps, official stamps and postal 
packet stamps—from 1854 up to 
date, can be bought for an average 
price of three cents and of the re- 
maining 24 stamps, which are cata- 
logued, the highest is priced at $10 
and only 10 others above $1.00. 
Surely it cannot cost very much to 
advance pretty close to complete- 
ness in this country. Louk at Ger- 
many. Over 81 stamps of this 
country are catalogued at less than 
10 cents and could probably be 
bought for an average price of two 
cents each, and the highest price 
you would be compelfed to pay for 
a single specimen of this country 
would be about $2.00. This is not 
the highest price catalogued, by 
any means, but it is the cheapest 
price that a specimen can be 
bought for either used or unused. 
Ter instance, No. 5 of Germany, 
catalogued at $30.00 unused, is 
catalogued at 25 cents used, and 
could probably be had for half that 
amount, and, therefore, the begin- 
ner, not usually being particular as 
to whether his specimen is used or 
unused, could obtain a spectmen in 
one condition for a few cents which 
in another condition would be be- 
yond his means. 

Trance proper, has over 80 
stamps catalogued under ten cents; 
Argentine Republic has 60 cata- 
logued under 10 cents; Austria has 
100, and Belgium has 60. Bavaria, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chili, Casta Rico, 
Salvador and Nicaragua are a'l 
cheap countries, having numerous 


stamps catalogucd under ten cents, 
and are good countries for the be- 
ginner, and can practically be com- 
pleted for very little money. 

These are the countries the be- 
ginner naturally starts on, not only 
because they have stamps that are 
interesting and beautiful, but be- 
cause they are cheap and easy to 
obtain and are naturally the coun- 
iries which are easiest to complete. 

In this manner, by first taking 
the countries, having the stamps 
catalogued at ten cents and under, 
a beginner may, in time and at a 
very moderate outlay of money, 
have a good collection of from 
three to four thousand varieties. 

After this degree of collecting is 
passed, then tt is that the collector 
loses his title of “beginner” and 
commences to buy the higher 
priced stamps from shects, which 
are sent him on approval. After a 
time he finds that this method does 
not enable him to complete his col- 
lection as fast as he desires and he 
then resorts to the “want list,” the 
dealer’s catalogue and the auction 
sale. It is when he has got up to 
this level that the collector not only 
loses his individuality as a begin- 
ner, but take that of the “advanced 
collector” or “philatelist.”’ 

So, do we find that the advanced 
collector or philatelist arises from 
the general collector and the gen- 
eral collector from the beginner, 
who gives us, today, the sotid foun- 
dation and the basis for the future 
prosperity of philately. 


The Bundi stamps are printed on 
paper made in Belgium and water- 
marked “Made in Belgium for 
Nuzzurally Hebtoolabeoy ;” oppo- 
site this watermark, which is in two 
lines, is a man’s picture with a high 
collar and in his hand a bonguet of 
fowcrs. 
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WHOLE ISSUES of NEW STAMPS 


Bought by Collectors Before 
They are Used. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” said an en- 
thusiastic philatelist of this city, 
“that a good many issues of post- 
age stamps in different parts of the 
world have been snapped up entire 
by collectors and never went into 
actual postal service at all, It is 
well known that that was the case 
with the first penny stamp ever 
printed for the Transvaal. The in- 
cident occurred fully 25 years ago, 
and, as the story goes, a London 
dealer, who learned by mere acci- 
dent that an order for the stamps 
had been placed with a European 
engraving house, sent an agent to 
the South African Republic to gob- 
ble up the issue as soon as it was 
placed on sale. The agent had a 
representative posted at each of the 
few postoffices in the republic, and 
before the slow-thinking Dutch 
postmasters realized what was 
afoot they were out of stamps. For 
that reason none of the original 
first issue bear a caticellation mark. 
li you sec one that appears to have 
gone through the mails vou may 
set it down as a counterfeit. En- 
tire issues have frequently been se- 
cured in petty foreign states 
through the connivance of crooked 
officials, and in that connection I 
can tell you a peculiar story, which 
I believe has never been printed. 
Some years ago one of the Central 
American republics ordered a set of 
very beautiful stamps from a north- 
ern banknote company. The agent 
who came after them went to a col- 
lector and sold him 1,000 at a fancy 
figure, telling him confidentially 
that the rest of the issue had been 
destroyed in an accident with some 
chemicals. The scheme worked so 
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well that the enterprising Central 
American tried it on another spec- 
ulative philatelist, and another and 
another, until he finally disposed of 
the entire lot and ordered a new 
set at the engraver’s. When the 
truth leaked out he was on his way 
home, and has taken good care 
never to come back. Stamps of the 
original issue promptly became a 
drug on the market, and can be 
purchased dirt cheap on this very 
day.” SSS 

” SALE OF OLD STAMPS. 

The 149th public sale of stamps, 
conducted by the Scott Stamp & 
Coin Co., limited, was held Tues- 
day and Wednesday nights in As- 
sembly hall, in the United Charities 
building. The F. W. Hunter col- 
lection attracted a crowd of phil- 
atelists. The prices, Mr. Hunter 
said, were fair. The bidding be- 
came spirited only when the post- 
master series of stamps was of- 
fered. A 5-cent Baltimore stamp, 
date 1846, black on white, of orig- 
inal letter, went to Dr. W. C. Bow- 
ers, of Bridgeport, Conn., for $255, 
A d-cent Brattleboro (Vt.} stamp, 
date 1846, black on buff, with 
small red pen marks, to Dr. Bow- 
ers, for $850; a 5-cent red New 
Haven stamp, date 1845, to Dr. 
Bowers, for $315, and a strip of 
three New York stamps, on orig- 
inal cover, used in Boston, slightly 
creased, to H. C. Deats of Flem- 
ington, N. J., for $18 each. The 
Scott Coin Co. bought a New 
York stamp signed by Robert H. 
Morris, the signature running 
dewnward, for $124, and one in 
which the signature ran upward for 
$19. 

There are about 3,000 lots in the 
collection, and it took Mr. Hunter 
thirty years to gather them. The 
sale will be continued on Jan. 16, 
17 and 18. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Wm. Kunter Auction Sale, 
now being conducted in New York 
by the Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 
secms to be attracting considerable 
attention to Philately. We have 
seen several liberal comments on 
the auction in leading daily papers, 
and give elsewhere in this issue a 
couple of clippings on the subject. 
Though this liberality is probably 
due to the monetary value of the 
collection, yet collectors are duly 
thankful for it, no matter what the 
cause. All such items in our dailv 
papers are of great help to Philate- 
ly, and they ought to be encour- 
aged to continue in appearance. 


The attention of the dealers is 
called to the “Seven Pointers’ 
enumerated on front cover. Read 
them carefully, and then decide 
whether the WEEKLY is not deserv- 
ing of your advertising support. It 
offers advantages that no other 


stamp paper can duplicate, and you 
should recognize the fact that it 
will help your business if you have 
your advertisement regularly dis- 
played within its cover. Be wise 
and give it a fair trial. 


The Chicago Philatelic Society 
will hold an Auction Sale of Post- 
age and Revenue Stamps at their 
club room, 651 Marquette build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill, on Saturday 
evening, January 27, 1900. F. N. 
Massoth will be the auctioneer, 
and will aispose of 877 lots during 
the evening. The neat little cata- 
logue issued by the society list sev- 
eral scarce and desirable single 
stamps, as well as 32 good whole- 
sale lots. Some of the best lots of- 
fered are: No. 7, 90c 1857 un- 
used, 0. 9,; No. 25, 1871, 24c, un- 
used, 0. g.; No. 53, Justice, 24c, 
corner gone: No. 55, 7c Navy; No. 
148, Rev. 1878, 6c blue, rouletted, 
in United States Stamps, and sev- 
eral lots equally as good in foreign 
stamps. On the whole the sale 
ought to be a success, and prices 
realized ought to be above par. 


As we go to press a telegram 
from New York informs us that 
Lot No. 1593 in the famous TF. W. 
Hunter auction sale has been sald 
at the large sum of $1,710. This 
is undoubtedly the largest price a 
single stamp has ever brought in 
this country at attction. This 
stamp is a 2-cent first issue of Brit- 
ish Guiana. ft is printed in black 
on pink ground imperforate. The 
specimen was purchased by the 
representative of an English col- 
lector. Mr. Hunter paid $1,010 for 
the stamp at the De Coppet sale of 
a few years ago. 

A number of other stamps sold 
during the evening brought good 
prices. 
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UNCATALOGUED VARIETIES. 
By JOHN PELTZ, 


I recentiy saw a fine specimen of 
the 1882 $ cent, Canada, which 
was on a thick, grayish surfaced 
paper. The 59th mentions the 
thick paper variety—no price—but 
fails ta chronicle a gray surfaced 
paper variety. 

T have two type varieties of the 
1885 1 p. red, of Cape of Good 
Hope, in my collection; and one of 
them may turn out to be a rarity. 
The difference lies in the engrav- 
ing. ‘The type illustrated in the 
catalogue we will call for con- 
venience sake type 1, the one dis- 
covered by me type 2. In tyne 1 
the words “Postage One Penny” 
are in smaller capitals than in type 
2. In type 1 the “twigs and flow- 
ers” are larger and better defined 
than in type 2. In type 1 the outer 
lines at both sides are straight and 
even, while in type 2 they are a bit 
broken and not straight, The above 
types I discovered myself, but not 
being sure whether they really were 
different 1 sent them to several ad- 
vanced collectors who wrote me: 
“* 7% * we believe the two types 
are different * * * and advise 
you to keep them until you can 
find out their value.” 

It may not be generally known, 
but the fact is that there are two 
distinct varieties of cach of the U. 
S. 2 cent caps. The difference lies 
in the caps which in some stamps 
are joined direct to the figure “2,” 
and in other stamps a red_hori- 
zontal line cuts off the cap from the 
“2.” Thus there are four varieties 
of the “cap on both 2.” Caps not 
cut off; caps cut off; right cap cut 
off; left cap cut off, 
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RETURN OF THE DIS- 
INHERITED. 


Miss Acton stood by the center 
table in the library with a mater 
in her hand. The big room was <s 
dark as a cave. She could see ab- 
solutely nothing, but what was it 
she heard? Surely some one was 
moving softly over the heavy car- 
pet. 

“Who’s there?” cried the girl. 

The only answer was a sound of 
scurrying feet. Some one was hur- 
rying toward the door communi- 
cating with the conservatory, In- 
stantly the knob clicked sharply, 
but the door did not open because 
it was locked, as Miss Acton well 
knew. 

The girl had an impulse to 
scream and another to run away, 
but her strongest desire was for 
light. She feared darkness more 
than the mystery that it hid, 

It required less time than the 
tick of a clock for her to turn on 
the gas in the drop light and strike 
the match that was ready in her 
hand. The gas was ignited with 
explosive suddenness. All that was 
in the room seemed to leap into 
being out of the vanishing shad- 
ows. 

With his back against the con- 
servatory door and his outstretched 
hands ttpon the wall, as if to steady 
him, stood a young man, tail, lean 
and pale. He wore a long black 
overcoat, but it was hung open and 
revealed the garb of a convict. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she said, 
“T know who you are, and I will 
not betray you, Sit down, and we 
will decide what it is best to do. 

“T read in a newspaper that you 
had escaped,” she said, “but I did 
not suppose that you would dare to 
come here. Yet I believe that your 
father expected you and that he 
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Went away to avoid the risk of 
meeting you. 

The convict said nothing, but the 
intensity of his facial expression 
was a distinct contribution to the 
conversation, 

“You don’t understand,” said the 
girl. “Probably you don’t know 
who I am. Let me tell you the 
whole situation in a few words. 
You knew of your father’s second 
marriage?’ 

“Certainly.” 

“He married my aunt, and I 
came here to live with them by 
your father’s great kindness. We 
knew that he had a son, and that 
his name could not be mentioned in 
this house, but neither my aunt nor 
myself had the slightest knowledge 
of the cause of the estrangement 
between you and him. It was only 
by accident that T found out where 
you were.” 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 

“Through your letter to him last 
spring—the one that he returned 
unopened, I noticed the Sing Sing 
postmark on it when it came. Of 
course, I did not then know it was 
from you, but he wrote the return 
direction upon the envelope, He 
sat at this table, and afterward I 
saw upon the blotter a part of the 
address reversed, of course, but 
legible, “The State Prison,’ and 
your middie name, ‘Irving.’ ” 

“Arthur Irving Vane. Well?” 

“Then i knew that you were a 
convict, and it was casy to guess 
that your crime and your disgrace 
had caused vour father to renounce 
you. But let me tell you a secret: 
he loves you yet. I know it; Iam 
sure of it; and that is why I am 
going to help you tonight, though 
he would never forgive me if he 
knew it.” 

“And you read of my escape?” 

“Yes; Tread a few days ago that 


a convict named Irving had es- 
eaped with two others. I knew, of 
course, that you had dropped your 
last name for your family’s sake 
when you were arrested.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then the young man teanéd for- 
ward with his face close to hers, 
and asked in a low, intense voice: 
“What are you going to do for 
me?” 

“What do you need?” she asked. 
“Trood? A hiding place?” 

He sprang to his feet so sudden- 
ly that the girl was frightened al- 
most to the point of crying. 

“Money, money!” he whispered. 
“That’s what I need. With money 
enough I can get out of this coun- 
try and begin a new life on the 
other side of the world. If I go 
back to prison it will kill all the 
good that’s in me. If I don’t—if I 
get clean away—who knows what I 
can make of myself?” 

“T believe that there is much 
truth in what you say,” she replied, 
“Tf I could have advised you before 
you broke out of prison I would 
have told you to serve your sen- 
tence and then begin Itfe anew. 
But I know that if you are captured 
now you will have to serve years 
and years in addition to your orig- 
inal sentence. I cannot ask you to 
do that. It is very wrong of me, 
but I shall help you to escape. 
How much money do you need?’ 

“More than you can get, I’m 
afraid,” said he, gloomily. “I must 
make Australia somehow.” 

There was a safe built inta the 
wall of the library. Miss Acton 
walked up to it, turned the knob of 
the combination lock and swung 
open the iron door. Within was a 
second door of thin metal, which 
the girl opened by means of a key 
that she took from her pocket. 

There were books of account on 
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each side of the safe within, and 
between them three little drawers, 
with pigeonholes above and below. 
Miss Acton took a roil of money 
from the lowest of the drawers and 
handed tt to the convict, who 
counted it rapidly: 

“Four hundred,” said he. “I can 
never do it with this. 

“Tt is all that belongs to me,” 
she sail. “Of course, we cannot 
touch your father's money.” 

An inward struggle conyulsed 
the young man’s slender frame. 

“Why not?” he said at last. “You 
said that he still loves me.” 

“Tt would not be honest,” she re- 
plied. “It would be theft. Can’t 
you make this do?” 

“Australia is a long way off,” 
said he. “I think my father ought 
to contribute something.” 

“No,” said she, firmly, “I will 
not consent, and you should not 
ask me.” 

“T’m afraid it’s all up with me,” 
said the convict, sinking into a 
chair. 

Miss Acton reflected deeply. 

“Tt is possible that if I asked my 
aunt she might do something for 
us,” she said, “but I can’t get to 
her now, because there are people 
in the hall. They might look in 
here if I opened the door.” 

“There certainly are people out 
there,” said he. “I’ve heard them 
talking for the last few minutes. 
But I could hide, you know.” 

“True,” said Miss Acton, “and 
perhaps that’s the best way. Get 
behind those curtains at the win- 
dow.” 

The convict rose hastily. Miss 
Acton closed the inner door of the 
safe and put the key into her pock- 
et. As she turned away she saw 
her companion standing with his 
face in his hands, while his form 
was shaken by convulsive sobs. 


‘Why, what's the matter?” asked 
the girl in tones of sympathy. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he replied; “only 
—only you locked that door. You 
didn’t trust me. Why should you? 
Aud yet if there was someone who 
did, someone in all the world who 
could see the little good there is in 
me” 

Miss Acton took the key of the 
inner safe door from her pocket 
and laid it upon the table. 

“You see that I do trust you,” 
she said. 

“Thank you, thank you, a thou- 
sand times,” he murmured, and so 
strong was his emotion that he 
positively staggered as he made 
his way toward his place of con- 
cealment. 

Miss Acton passed out into the 
hall—which was now light—and 
was greatly surprised to see in the 
reception-room on the other side 
her aunt in conversation with a 
young gentleman. He arose as 
Miss Acton approached, and she 
was the better able to admire his 
exceptionally fine physique. His 
face matched his form, being re- 
markable for strength and beauty, 
and, moreover, it had for her an 
aspect of familiarity. He looked as 
much like the master of the house 
as was possible considering the dif- 
ference of their ages. 

“Mildred,” said the young lady’s 
aunt, in a voice betraying consid- 
erable agitation, “this gentleman ts 
Dr. Vane, my husband’s son.” 

Mildred knew that Mr. Vane 
had but one son—and the other 
things that she knew or suspected 
in that moment will readily occur 
to the reader. Without a word to 
the visitor she darted hack across 
the hall. The library door was 
tocked. In another instant she was 
back again in the reception-room. 

“Dr. Vane,” she cried, “there’sa 
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thief in the library. I have given 
him all my money and the key of 
the safe. I thought he was you.” 

“Thought he was I!” exclaimed 
the young man, astounded. 

“Yes; I thought you were in 
Sing Sing, and that you’d escaped, 
and —-—” 

“Thought I was in Sing Sing!” 
he cried. “So I was. I am assist- 
ant to the prison physician, and I 
have escdped—for a couple of days. 
But this thief! We must catch 
him. Has he locked the door? 
Then Ill break it down,” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mildred; 
“run around to the window. He 
will escape that way, Auntie, call 
the servants.” 

She flew to the outer door, drag- 
ging Vane after her. In a moment 
he was racing around the house. 
Mrs. Vane had run through the 
hall to collect a posse of male de- 
pendents. 

Mildred, left alone, hastened to 
the library door and listened. In- 
stantly the door was opened and 
the convict sprang out into the 
hall. 

“i'm much obliged to you for 
sending the others away,” he called 
out as he fled by her. “You're a 
pretty bright girl, I don’t think.” 

Mildred sat down on the steps 
and burst into tears of rage. She 
paid no attention when her aunt, 
with the servants in her wake, 
rushed to join in the pursuit. Not 
till she heard the voice of Vane, re- 
turning, did she raise her head. 

“You will beg the young lady’s 
pardon for all that you have said 
and done,” was what Mildred 
heard. 

Looking up, she saw Vane hold- 
ing the culprit by the collar. 

“I recognize this fellow,” the 
young physician continued. “His 
name is Irving. His home is only 
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a few miles from here, and it is not 
strange that he should have select- 
ed this house for a robbery that 
should help him in his flight.” 

“He need not apologize to me,” 
said Mildred, “I don’t deserve it.” 

When the elder Mr. Vane re- 
turned to his home on the follow- 
ing day he heard the story of his 
son’s adventure, It lost nothing by 
Mildred’s telling. The young man 
appeared as her rescuer from the 
clutches of a desperate brigand. 

It transpired that the quarrel be- 
tween father and son turned upon 
a question of marriage, Vane, Jr., 
objecting to uniting himself for life 
to the bride selected for him when 
both were children. Asa matter of 
fact, the father’s views had some- 
what altered in the course of years, 
and he was ready to seize upon the 
adventure here narrated as a pre- 
text for the beginning of a recon- 
ciliation which became complete a 
few months later, when the young 
physician, with Mildred’s full au- 
thorization, suggested her as a sub- 
stitute for the daughter-in-law that 
the elder Wane had originally 
chosen.—The Columbian. 


SPECIAL MATERIAL USED. 


Little Tommy—Say, pa. 

Tommy's Pa—W ell, my son? 

Little Tommy—Are all men 
made of dust, pa? 

Tommy’s Pa—Yes, sonny; I 
suppose so. 

Little Tommy—Weil, say, pa; 
there must have been a lot of sand 
in the dust Admiral Dewey was 
made of—Indianapolis News. 
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THE GHOST IN BROCADE, 


(Continued from last issue.) 


“Ah, that’s just what we have to 
find out.” 

But it was not so easy to find 
out. i questioned Mrs. Jackson 
and Parsons in the most exhaustive 
manner, They corroborated each 
other's story with such versimili- 
tude and wealth of detail as to leave 
no doubt in my mind of their good 
faith. Ividently they had been a 
brocaded lady in the picture gal- 
lery; but, of course, it could be no 
such thing as a visitant from the 
other world. That was where they 
went wrong. I was certain it was 
someone playing a triclc. 

“Oh, you may laugh, sir,” said 
Mrs. Jackson. She was such a stiff 
old dame, “But I do assure you 
that I saw the ghost with my own 
eyes. I was coming through the 
long gallery from Miss Alliston’s 
room, and in the moonlight it came 
on, clack, clack, clack, in high 
heeled shoes. I could hear dis- 
tinetly the rustle of the dress, and 
as it swept past me I smelt a per- 
fume like that of dried roseleaves. 
It was Lady Marian sure enough. 
as I saw from the portrait in the 
gallery. I fainted dead away, Mr. 
Beauchamp, sir; and when I came 
to myself it was gone.” 

I confess to feeling a trifle un- 
comfortable at all this. Then Par- 
sons took up the story. 

“T didn’t faint, sir, not bein’ a 
woman,’ said he, “but my flesh 
was mighty creepy as it went past. 
I stared at it like a mighty stuck 
pig, though it was plain enough in 
the moonlight. It vanished ail of 
a sudden by the painted winder at 
the end of the gallery.” 

‘What were you doing in the 


Long gallery at that hour, Par- 
sons?” 

“Comin’ from master, sir, He'd 
a bad cold, and I took him up some 
‘ot rum and water. I wouldn’t go 
to that there gallery again, sir, for 
all the crown jewels, It was a 
ghost, sure enough,” 

“Oh, was it!” said I, showing 
plainly by my tone that I did not 
think it was. “Call the servants, 
Parsons.” 


In a few minutes all the domes- 
tics in the honse were assembled, 
anc a very white faced crowd they 
were. Many of them would have 
been frightened away from the hall 
had it not been that the place was 
such a good one. I suppose, too, 
it was a case in which they felt 
there was comfort in numbers. I 
harangued them pretty freely for 
what I termed their nonsensical 
fears. 

“Men and women come to years 
of sense,” I went on, “well—I'm 
surprised. How can you believe 
such rubbish. Some one of you is 
playing a trick; and who it is I 
shall find out, so beware, all of 
you.” 


Of course they protested vehe- 
mently. But that was to be ex- 
pected. “However,” J said, “you 
can take this warning from me. I 
shall watch in the gallery myself 
with a straight shooting revolver, 
and if that ghost appears it shail 
have a taste of it. I am not going 
to have your master and mistress 
and Miss Alliston frightened by 
this silly trick.” 


Again they all protested. But I 
sent the lot of them away with 
more blood in their cheeks. Then 


I turned up stairs to dress for din- 
ner. As I did so I noticed a pretty, 
timid looking young woman whose 
face I did not recognize. She 
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glanced at me uneasily, and was 
evidently disturbed. 

“Who are you?” I asked, abrupt- 
ly pausing before her. 

“Jane Riordan, sir,” she replied 
with a curtsey. “I am new here.” 

“What are you?” 

“Under housemaid, maid. Oh, 
please, sir, do you really think 
there is a ghost?” 

“No, you silly girl, The dead 
never return to this world.” 

“Please, sit, what about the 
Witch of Endor and Samuel, sir?” 

“Oh, you are a theologian, T see. 
Well, we won't discuss that appari- 
tion. You must look upon that as 
a miracle and not be afraid.” 

She shuddered, and looked over 
her shoulder apprehensively. 

“T am terribly afraid, sir, it’s no 
use my denying it. I shall ask mis- 
tress to Ict me go.” 

“You will ask nothing of the 
kind,” said I in my most peremp- 
tory manner. “Your going would 
only be the signal for general 
flight. You'll stay here like a sen- 
sible girl, until all this mystery is 
eleared up.” 

“Oh, sir, but will it be cleared 
u ae 

“Of course it will, and by a very 
substantial leaden bullet, too. Now 
get on with your work and don’t be 
a fool.” 

I saw there was only one way to 
deal with the thing, so that I spoke 
more brusquely to the girl than I 
would have otherwise done. Be- 
sides, she irritated me; she seemed 
so absolutely terrified with fear. 
She was calculated to infect the 
rest of them, though they seemed 
bad enough as it was. I went off 
to dress in no very good humor. 

Mr. Brag’s want of common 
sense over this affair amazed me. 
Usually he was a cool headed and 
logical man, as was conclusively 
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proved by the position to which he 
had attained. Yet apparently he 
was as nervous and distraught 
now, as any of the women. The 
ghost seemed to have been too 
much for him; to have knocked 
the grit out of him, so to speak. 
He was no more fit than a baby to 
deal with the situation. I put down 
his shortcoming at this juncture in 
no small degree to his lack of edu- 
cation, 

Then there was the constant 
chatter of his wife, of whom this 
element of the supernatural had 
taken firm hold. She never ceased 
talking about it, and I suppose the 
strongest mind is in the end influ- 
enced by reiteration. It seemed as 
if Mr. Brag’s were becoming un- 
hinged. 

I was glad that I had returnd so 
opportunely, At least if I could 
show no light on the subject I 
could go to work with a cool head 
and an unprejudiced mind to 
clear it up. 

Mrs. Brag continued to talk of 
little else but the ghost, whose ap- 
pearance she seemed to think was 
quite in keeping with the season. 
It was astounding the number of 
legends she seemed to have ac- 
cumulated. Headless phantoms, 
churchyard apparitions, ghosts in 
armor with clanking chains and 
“presences,” who she said could 
not be seen but only felt in the 
most horrific way—upon all these 
she descanted in the most appalling 
manner. Helen shuddered. Mr. 
Brag shook his head portentiously, 
and I must confess that even I felt 
uncomfortable. The old lady 
seemed so to environ us with the 
atmosphere of the supernatural that 
when a coal dropped from the fire 
we all jumped and she shrieked. It 
was really a most terrible state of 
things especially for Christmas. 
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I asked her about Jane Riordan. 
My question fortunately turned the 
subject, for it seemed that Mrs. 
Brag had a good deal to say about 
this young woman. 

“Ah,” she said, “hers is a sad 
history, my dear. Her father and 
mother were feller-servants of mine 
when I was cook here. The name 
wasn't Riordan, for that’s Jane's 
married name. Craik’s, what we 
called ‘’em—’Enery and Liza 
Craik, butler and housekeeper. 

Helen looked up with interest. 
“Henry Craik?” she said, “why, 
that was the man who stole my 
mother’s jewels !” 

“The same, my dear. Oh, he 
was a bad one, he was; yet you’d 
think butter would not melt in ’is 
mouth to look at ‘im. Liza was 
always sayin’ ’e ’d die in gaol and 
disgrace ’er, and ’e did.” 

“Were the jewels recovered, 
Mrs, Brag?” 

“No, Geoffrey, they weren’t. My 
lady missed em one morning after 
a ball ’ere, when the ’ouse was full 
of guests. The whole box was 
stolen—five or six thousand 
pounds’ worth, noless; and she 
only saved what she wore to the 
ball. All kinds of people were sus- 
pected of ‘avin’ gone to ’er room 
and taken ’em, but no one thought 
as Craik had done it.” 

“I heard something of the story 
myself,” observed Mr. Brag. “He 
was caught sefling a bracelet, 
wasn’t her” 

“Yes, J., he was. He got leave 
to visit a dying friend in London, 
the old fox; and the friend was a 
pawnbroker, an ’e told the police, 
seein’ as *e recognized the bracelet 
from the ’and bills put about. 
Craik was arrested and sent to goal 
for years. He died there, and they 
never got anything out of ‘im. 
Where he hid the jewels no one 


knows, and no one ever will, my 
dears; for twenty years ’ave gone 
by since they were stolen.” 

“And how does Jane Riordan 
come to be here?” I asked. 

“Her mother died the other day 
and sent her to me, my dear. ’Liza 
and I were born in the village and 
lived here for years as ’ousekeeper 
and cook. I can’t say as I liked ’er 
over much, she was sly and deceit- 
ful; but I don’t think she had any- 
thing to do with Craik stealing the 
jewels. He was bad enough to do 
that by himself. When he died in 
gaol Jiza wrote to me, and I sent 
her money to bring up Jane. Then 
Jane married a bad husband, who 
left ’er, and when Liza died she 
came e’ere and asked me to ’elp ’er 
for ‘er mother’s sake. So I made 
‘er under ‘ousemaid. I think she’s 
a fool, Geoffrey, but honest 
enough.” 

“She appeared to be nervous, 
however.” 

“And no wonder with this ’orrid 
ghost,” cried Mrs. Brag, looking 
around. “T tell you what, J., if you 
don’t get the parson to exorcise 
that thing, I’l leave the ’ouse, that 
aL eal 

“Steady, old lady, we must see 
what Geoffrey can do first. He’s 
watching in the long gallery to- 
night.” 

“Oh, Geoffrey, the ghost "I! ’ave 
you for sure.” 

“The ghost will have a dose of 
lead, Mrs. Brag. Hf you hear a 
shot, don’t be alarmed.” 

“But you can’t shoot ghosts, 
Geoffrey, they’re shadows, my 
dear. You can see through ’em.” 

“I daresay. I never saw one 
myself. But this ghost is pretty 
substantial I’l! be bound, But tell 
me, Mrs. Brag; was anything ever 
found ot about the jewels?” 

“No!” said Helen, before the old 
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lady couid answer. “I remember 
my father searched everywhere for 
them and offered a big reward. He 
saw Craik, too; but he refused to 
say what he had done with them, 
and Mrs. Craik protested she knew 
nothing about it. They have been 
lost for years now.” 

“H’m! I wonder if Jane Riordan 
knows anything about them?’ 

“That she don’t,” said Mrs. 
Brag, with energy. “Liza was an 
honest woman I know; and the 
gal seems straight enough. If 
they'd ‘ad the jewels they wouldn’t 
‘ave lived in paverty so.” 

“Still, Craik might have told his 
wife where he concealed them.” 

“No Geoffrey, dear. She’d ’ave 
come to my lady or Sir Ralph 
about them, and got paid for bring- 
ing ’em back. If she know any- 
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thing she’d ’ave told for ‘er own 
sake; for she was as poor as poor. 
Jane told me the mest ‘arrowing 
tales of ‘ardship.” 

“Tl question Jane myself,” said 
I, after some thought. “If these 
jewels could be recovered they 
would suit Helen very well.” 

Helen laughed and Mrs. Brag 
beamed, 

“Tf it’s jewels she wants I will 
give ‘er ’eaps. Won’t I, J.?” 

“She’s only to ask and to ’ave,” 
said Mr. Brag; “but I wish I saw 
you more rosy and ‘ealthy, my 
eae 

“Tm afraid this ghost is upset- 
ting my nerves terribly,” said 
Helen; “do what I will I can’t help 
thinking about it.” 


(Continued in next issue.) 
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